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enjoyed our rest after this simple food ! A bunker should be de- 
scribed ; it is a flat wooden tub of curds and whey, and is handed 
to two people. Each person is armed with a spoon, with which it 
is etiquette to draw a line across the centre for your vis-a-vis to 
eat up to, not beyond. Few Englishmen ever reach the line un- 
less they are very old hands. 

We were now at the head of the Eikesdal gorge, or valley ; a 
roaring torrent rushed down the centre to Utigaard ; on the left 
were steep precipices with a large fall ; while the opposite side was 
perpendicular, and threatened showers of Troll stones. As we 
descended we saw many huge masses of rocks which had ploughed 
their way down, carrying all before them. To see one of these 
lapsus 7iaturcE is a very impressive sight, and makes one hold his 
breath and think. Passing through the valley, we noticed some 



very curious snow-shoes, in form like the square frames on which 
sea-lines are wound, but with broader cross-pieces. Birch-twigs 
on each side and over the foot fix them. On we trudged, having 
taken farewell of the farmer and thanked him for his good ser- 
vices, and had a " skaal for Gamle Norge." Finally, we left 
the ** maler," or house-painter, at his destination, where the old 
lady told us all about the dust coming down upon her ; and now 
Ole and myself were alone to finish the day. We had started 
at four A.M., and it was now ten P.M. We at length saw the 
spire of a church— the kirk at Utigaard — and we began to inquire 
for Tbrstin Utigaard, of Utigaard, the hunter. At last we found 
his house, but he was on the fjeld. Could we get a bed any- 
where.^ No, nothing. Ole persevered, and we presently found 
comfort. 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED. 

By the DEAN OF CHESTER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIMMER. 



I.— The Exterior. Part I. 



THE purpose of this paper, and of another which is to follow 
it, is to exhibit the general result of the recent restoration 
of Chester Cathedral, by pointing out the chief contrasts that 
subsist between this building as it was before 1868 and as it is 
now. It is evidently natural, in the arrangement of two papers 
written with this end in view, to devote one to the exterior and 
the other to the interior. 
As regards the exterior, there is no difficulty in deciding on 



the exact point from whence the best general impression of the 
characteristics of this Minster is obtained. It happens, too, that 
the same point is the best for appreciating the difference be- 
tween the Cathedral restored and the Cathedral unrestored. 
Taking our stand on the City Wall, so as to look from the South- 
East, and with a drawing of an earlier date in our hands, so 
that we may see the building as it was and as it is, we shall 
be enabled to mark the great change that has been effected, 




Chester Cathedral {unrestored) from the South- East. 



while perceiving also what there is in the general structure of 
this Cathedral and the arrangement of its parts which causes 
it to be characteristically different from others. 

This point has the further advantage of being that to which 
any stranger would be brought for the best general view, or at 
which he would instinctively pause if he were making investiga- 



tions without a guide in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
church. He could not fail to mark and to regret the choking 
up of this church by buildings on the outside, and the absence 
of any proper ''Cathedral Close"— a subject to be borne in mind, 
when we deal presently with the western and northern sides of 
the structure. Hardly any cathedral in England has been so un- 
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fortunately hidden by inferior buildings. From the point above 
indicated the view is far more free than from any other. And, 
while standing here, we should not fail to observe that the City 
Wall at this place has been recently widened, and the condition 
of the Churchyard very largely improved and embellished with 
trees. These changes, if not strictly parts of the restoration of 
Chester Cathedral, are to be regarded as elements in that con- 
trast between its condition of old, and its condition now, which 
is the subject of these remarks. 

When from this point the eye ranges freely over the whole 
building, three very remarkable features at once arrest our atten- 
tion. These are the singular conical roof at the extremity of the 
South Aisle of the Choir, the immense size of the South Transept, 
and the roof which surmounts the Lady Chapel at the eastern 
end of the Choir. To each of these features separate attention 
must be carefully given ; for each has a history of its own, and a 
history of considerable interest. 

Comparing the general aspect of the Cathedral as it stands 
before us, with the engraving of its older condition which is 
supposed to be in our hand, and moving a little to the north 
to see the termination of the north aisle, we can easily repro- 



duce, in imagination, the former appearance of the southern 
aisle and of its junction with the Lady Chapel. A few 3^ears ago 
it used to extend two ba3^s farther to the east, with a turret of 
modern construction at the point where it passed beyond the 
Choir, and with a huge buttress on the south, near its eastern 
extremity. To record the fact of this extension, and at the same 
time to mark off the graves which were once in the interior of 
the church, the space occupied by these two bays is flagged, 
and thus separated from the rest of the Churchyard. 

The history of the change effected in this part of the 
Cathedral, with the result which is now seen, can be told in 
a few words. That huge buttress which has just been men- 
tioned was a vain attempt to arrest a perilous tendency to fall, 
that had long ago manifested itself in this prolongation of 
the aisle. This peril was caused by the absence of founda- 
tions, a point to which we shall recur more particularly after- 
wards. The structure here was, in fact, in so bad a condition, that 
it was necessary to pull it down in order to restore its safety. 
Upon this a remarkable and unexpected discovery was made. 
It had always been known, through evidence supplied by the 
vaulting, that the aisle, before the eastern addition was made. 




Chester Cathedral {restored^ from the South- East, 



terminated in an apsidal form. But, in preparing for demolition, 
preparatory to reconstruction, we became aware that the extra- 
ordinary conical roof, which is now seen again after several 
centuries, had once existed here. The evidence was supplied, 
partly by the existence of three arches between the outward and 
inward roofs, which had manifestly at one time borne a very 
heavy weight, partly by a projecting mass of stonework at this 
point, on the southern face of the clerestory wall, of which no 
one was ever able before to give any explanation,* and partly by 
the discovery of certain worked stones that gave information 
regarding the angle at which this pyramidal roof formerly rose. 
At this point in the progress of the work of restoration the ques- 
tion was at once started, whether the eastern end of the aisle 
should be reinstated in the form which it presented in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, or in that into which it had been 



♦ In old engravings this mass of stonework used to be represented in the form of a 
bee-hive, resting on the aisle-roof, close to the clerestory. These engravings are very- 
inaccurate ; but it seems clear that this relic of old masonry was formerly larger than 
within living memory. 

186 



transformed in the early part of the sixteenth. The decision 
was in favour of the earlier period, the termination of the 
northern aisle being left to represent the later.* 

One great advantage, which has been secured by this arrange- 
ment, is that we have recovered an architectural link between 
this building and buildings in Normandy with which it was 
associated by personal intercourse. The Benedictine monks 
who founded this church came from Bee, in that part of France ; 
and the best example of this kind of lateral pyramid in the 
chancel of a church is found at Norrey, in that neighbourhood. t 
It may be remarked by the way that another good result which 
indirectly followed from the plan adopted in restoring this part 



• Attention should be called to the clever manner in which the architect has dealt 
with a difficulty inevitable in the reproduction of this pyramidal roof. A heav)' weight 
was required in the buttress to the south of the pyramid; and this has been supplied 
in the form of a pinnacle, which adds much to the beauty of this singular termination 
of the aisle. 

+ In the late Dr. Whewell's "Architectural Notes " (p. 294) is an amusing account 
of his being apprehended here by the police authorities as a person dangerous to the 
public safety. Norrey is within easy walking distance of Caen. 
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of the Cathedral was that the whole of the south side of the 
Lady Chapel was set free, sothat the true forms of its buttresses, 
windows, and cornice could be reproduced, and an opportunity 
for coloured glass obtained, to which reference will be made 
when the changes effected in the interior are described. 

Before we return to the Lady Chapel, let us now look at the 
great South Transept, which is popularly called St. Oswald's 
Church— and indeed, in one sense, is quite properly so called ; 
for the parishioners of St. Oswald's have had for some centuries, 
and still retain, the right to worship within these walls. A 
glance at the old view and the new will at once show how great 
a change has been accomplished in this part of the general 
fabric. Correct tracery has been introduced into the clerestory 
windows ; pinnacles, parapets, and flying buttresses have been 
added ; and the disintegrated masonry has been renewed. But 
the chief reason why careful notice of the Transept is urged at 
this point in our description is its immense relative size. Its 
length is as great as that of the Choir ; and this fact is the more 
remarkable, because the North Transept is very short. The ex- 
planation of these circumstances is, no doubt, to be found in 
the extension of their church southwards by the monks of St. 
Werburgh's over the ground of St. Oswald's parish, any similar 
expansion northwards being prevented by the conventual build- 
ings. We shall return to this point presently. Meanwhile this 
close juxtaposition of the names of St. Oswald and St. Werburgh 
is worthy of remark. Both are historical personages, whatever 
amount of legendary matter may have gathered round their 
names. The former was a heroic king, trained under the suc- 
cessors of St. Columba, and intimately associated with St. Aidan's 
evangelizing work in the north of England. The other was an 
abbess of royal birth, connected by domestic and ecclesiastical 
ties with St. Ethelreda of Ely. Thus we have here, architecturally 
represented, the meeting of those two streams of Missionary exer- 
tion — the Scottish and the Roman — to which the establishment 
of Christianity in this part of England is due. 

We were to revert, however, to the Lady Chapel. Many points 
in this part of the fabric would require careful notice, if this 
description were at all complete. The small semi-octagonal 
buttresses, or pilasters, beneath the windows,* now correctly 
restored, are very peculiar : the recovery of the true form of 
the large general buttresses depended on an investigation of 
extreme interest : nor must we forget the underpinning, ex- 
tended in this part of the Cathedral to a depth of more than 
twelve feet, which was necessary in order to make the building 
secure. But that to which special reference was made above is 
the Roof of this chapel. A building of this date must necessarily 
have had a roof of high pitch ; but if one of high pitch had been 
carried continuously from end to end of the chapel, it would 
have blocked up the eastern window of the Choir. This problem 



was very ingeniously solved by tne architect through giving an 
apsidal termination to this roof at its western end, so that the 
light could be seen through the Choir window, while yet the 
general effect of a steep Early English roof was fully secured. 

Standing at this point of the City Wall, we should not fail to 
observe the remarkably complete and instructive series of window- 
tracery which is full in view. Perhaps there is no place in 
England where the successive styles of window-tracery can be 
studied more conveniently and to greater advantage. Norman 
windows, indeed, do not exist in Chester Cathedral ; but, to use 
the customary terms. Early English of a very fine form is to be 
now seen on the south side of the Lady Chapel ; and this is 
followed by Decorated Geometrical tracery in the aisle and 
clerestory of the Choir ; and this again is succeeded by Decorated 
Flowing tracery in the aisle of the South Transept ; while the 
series is completed by the Perpendicular windows of the Clere- 
story of this Transept. As regards the Clerestory windows of the 
Choir, they have this peculiarity, that they are destitute of labels 
or hood-mouldings. The tracery of these windows, which is 
very light and elegant, was saved, by a narrow escape, from 
utter disappearance. Stone sticks (no other name would be 
appropriate^ had been inserted on the south side ; but on the 
north side two windows of the ancient form remained — so ruinous, 
however, that a violent storm might easily have shattered and 
destroyed them. From these two windows the whole series, 
both on the north and on the south, have been correctly repro- 
duced. It ought to be added, that till the recent restoration 
the tracery of the windows of the aisles of the Choir and South 
Transept, though correct in form, was not really of stone, but of 
composite materials, which might correctly be described by the 
Yorkshire word '' shoddy." 

We must not leave this point without fixing our eyes on one 
thing more. This is the Central Tower of the Cathedral — a com- 
manding feature, necessarily conspicuous in every general ex- 
ternal view. When it is seen from a distance, there is an 
optical delusion which causes the restored turrets to appear to 
curve outwards ; and this, of course, creates disappointment. 
But what we lose in one way we gain in another. There is no 
such disturbance of feeling when we see the Tower on a nearer 
view, as, for instance, from the City Wall, where we are supposed 
to be standing. Opinions will vary as to the propriety of 
placing a spire upon this Tower. There is no doubt that the 
ancient architects contemplated this addition ; and the em- 
phatic pinnacles which now rise on the eastern extremity of the 
Choir lead the mind up with complacency to this result. But, 
on the other hand, the Chester citizens never saw a spire on the 
summit of their Cathedral ; and the general opinion is, probably, 
not in favour of such a change. 

{To be continued.) 



THE NOTTINGHAM FINE ARTS MUSEUM. 




HIS noble temple of the Fine Arts, which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales opened in July last, 
crowns the commanding rock on which once 
stood Nottingham Castle. In the lower story 
a series of well-lit rooms is devoted to the dis- 
play of all sorts of costly textures from India, 
Burmah, China, and Japan, from Moorish re- 
gions, from Turkey, and from Persia. Pottery of all kinds, and 
metal-work ancient and modern, European and Oriental, enamels, 
ivories, carvings in marble and crystal, Venetian glass, old minia- 
tures of famous persons, old jewellery of cunning workmanship, 
and all those many odds and ends so dear to the archaeologist, 
are set forth with such taste as we associate only with South Ken- 
sington. 

The pictorial section fills the staircases and upper story of the 
building ; these are thrown into a series of half-a-dozen picture- 



galleries, which are not to be surpassed by any in the kingdom 
for light and well-considered proportions. The walls of the en- 
trance staircase are filled with the portraits of the heroes and 
heroines of the Civil War, and the royal Stuarts and the Cava- 
liers, and Cromwell and his Ironsides, will be recognised in some 
gallant man or devoted woman on all sides. The first gallery is 
very properly devoted to the noble landscapes of Henry Dawson, 
a native of Nottingham, and a glory to the town. Entering the 
great gallery, it will be found that one side is occupied with 
pictures by the old masters, such as Holbein, Velasquez, Van- 
dyck, Rembrandt, Rubens, Cuyp, Claude, and the like, and in 
several instances by examples of the finest quality. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Hogarth, may be seen at their very highest 
and best, and, so far as the first two are concerned, over and over 
again. The other side of the gallery is filled with the masterpieces 
of living men. 



